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THOUGH, at first view, it may appear perfectly indifferent, 
whether, in written language, the order of the characters, in each 
word, and of the words themselves, should proceed from left to 
right, as is usual among the Europeans, or from right to left, as 
generally adopted by the Orientals;* yet, to the mind of one, who 

* The Coptic and Armenian languages are written from left to right, according to the 
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considers with how much greater ease the motion of the hand in 
writing is directed from the body than towards it, many questions 
naturally present themselves.* Are we to infer, that the Orientals 
are left-handed, or that they use their left hands in writ- 
ing ? The contrary appears to be the fact : so far, at least, as we 
are enabled to judge from the accounts of travellers, or have had 
opportunities of personal intercourse with individuals of the present 
day. How then, it may be asked, did a method of writing, so 
awkward as that from right to left, come to be generally adopted 
among the Orientals ? A method, which, as it preceded that now 
in use among the Europeans, so it maintained its ground a long 
time, even among the Greeks; by whom it was received from 
the Phoenicians. Nor did it at once yield to that method, 
more natural to right-handed persons, of proceeding from left 
to right; the Bns-§o<p^o», or writing alternately from right to 
left, and from left to right, forming the link between the Phoeni- 
cian and the Greek practice. 

European order. The Coptic character is however supposed to hare been adopted from the 
Greek, which it much resembles. Though the Armenian language is ancient, the character 
is comparatively modern. 

* Many theories have been offered to account for the preference given, in our various actions, 
to the right hand and right side of the body. Mr. John Bell, with many other anatomists, 
attributes it to the peculiar distribution of the blood-vessels in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the heart. Bichat ascribes it merely to the effect of our social ha! its. My friend, Dr. Robert 
Hamilton of Edinburgh, endeavours to account for it in the following manner : The heart 
is situated, not in the mesial plan, but considerably to the left ; it is the most noble organ 
of organic life ; there exists a strong animal feeling, that this viscus is situated on the left 
side ; that its injury would be hurtful ; and that its defence is all-important. Influenced then, 
by this feeling, whenever there is danger in our active employments, we present our right side, 
and keep the left, as much as we can, under cover. This induces a habit of acting with this 
side, and this habit produces a greater facility. 
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A consideration of the Hebrew characters -seems to me to furnish 
an answer to these interesting questions, so far, at least, as the 
Hebrew mode of writing is concerned ; and to afford grounds for 
hazarding! the assertion^ that the Hebrews, if not all the Orientals, 
proceeded «Hfi«inaUy, in writing, from the left of their >pages to- the 

right. 

In order to establish, this position, it is necessary to observe, 
that a, resemblance, more or less striking, may be traced be- 
tween many of the characters of the Hebrew Alphabet, and the 
sensible objects , designated by their names. This resemblance is 
not however to. be sought in the characters as presented in their 
ordinary, or what may be called their upright position. Let 
the characters, however, in a word be so presented, that they 
shall follow one another downwards, and the resemblance, will, 
in not a few instances,, be recognised at once. Thus, for ex- 
ample* the, name of a signifies a house ; to which, however, 
the character, in its ordinary position, as in jsn3> bears little, or 
no similitude. Let the word N"|i be now so turned, that ite 
constituent letters shall be arranged, one. beneath the other, (the 
first being at the top, the second directly under it, and so on,) 

as in jr ; and the character n at once presents us with the rough 
outline of a house. 

In like manner, the name of $ signifies a camel ; between which 
and the character, in its ordinary position, no likeness can be traced. 
In the lateral position however, *-*, we have the profile of a quad- 
ruped ; of which, as probably the most in domestic use, the camel 
became the representative. 

Again, «j, signifying a hand, beajs a considerable resemblance, 

VOL. XIII. x 
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in its lateral position, «-, to a hand and wrist, seen in a side 
view. 

A still more striking ' resemblance between the character and 
the sensible object, from which it receives its designation, will be 
perceived on viewing the letter y in its lateral position. In its 
ordinary position, it would be difficult to trace any connexion 
between this character and an eye : the sensible object, which its 
name denotes. Immediately however on its being turned thus, t* t 
the resemblance is apparent. 

A similar resemblance might be traced in many other characters 
of the Hebrew Alphabet ; enough however, it is trusted, has been 
said to establish the truth of the observation made above : that the 
characters of that Alphabet, when viewed laterally, resemble the 
sensible objects, after which they have been named. This, at least, 
is the case in many instances ; and, if we cannot trace it in all, it is 
most probably owing to the change or corruption in their forms, 
which a lapse of ages may be naturally supposed to have pro- 
duced. 

It is important here to remark, that this resemblance is connected 
with the characters as seen in their lateral, and upright position ; 
since on this circumstance are grounded the opinions I have formed 
respecting the origin of the present mode of writing among the He- 
brews ; and further, it should be particularly noticed, that this re- 
semblance is to be perceived only when the base, not the vertex, of 
the character forms the right side, n, not u , resembles a house ; •<-!, 
not ^ , resembles a quadruped ; j*, not vs 3 an eye : and so in the 
other instances. These observations might seem to countenance 
the opinion, which some have entertained, that the Hebrew charac- 
ters were originally hieroglyphical, each letter conveying a com- 
plete meaning in itself. 
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However this may be, under the view I have been considering, 
the Hebrew words were originally composed of the alphabetic cha- 
racters, not proceeding from right to left, as now written, but set 
down one below the other. 

The mode of inscription then was as follows : the inscriber, com- 
mencing at the upper corner of the left side of the tablet, or stone, 
or whatever else was employed to bear the inscription, set down 
the words, formed as already described, one below the other, till 
he had arrived at the bottom of the tablet, &c. when he again 
commenced at the top, setting down the characters to the right 
of those already described. Hence the writing on the tablet, &c. 
consisted of parallel rows of characters set down one beneath 
the other; each such succeeding row being to the right of the 
preceding, according to the very order of writing now in use 
among the Europeans. 

When this writing was conducted on a number of parchments, 
&c. it is probable they were connected together, and laid before 
the writer, in a manner similar to deeds, briefs of lawyers, &c. Af- 
ter the parchment, which lay at top, (as being that which first 
presented itself to the writer,) was filled up with parallel perpendi- 
cular rows of characters, in the manner already described, it ap- 
pears then to have been thrown back, and the writing carried on, 
either on its reverse, or on the obverse of the parchment lying im- 
mediately beneath it ; following the same arrangement, both of the 
characters and of the rows, as before. Let now the book, or ra- 
ther oollection of parchments, be so turned, that that which hither- 
to formed the top, shall form the right side, the writing will con- 
sist, not of perpendicular, but of parallel horizontal rows ; in 
which the characters will proceed from right to left, as most com- 
mon among the Orientals ; the horizontal rows, as is usual in writ- 

x 2 
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ing at present, commencing at the top, and proceeding to the 
bottom. As, in this case, that which formerly was the bottom, 
now becomes the margin, it is evident that the order also of the 
pages Avill be the same as that generally adopted by the Orientals. 
This is strongly corroborative of the prior reasoning ; since we 
find, that the same hypothesis, which affords a solution of the origin 
of the oriental mode of writing from right to left, accounts also 
for what, to a European, must appear, at best, an inverted order 
of paging. 

With respect to the cause jof the change from the perpendicular 
to the horizontal rowy an ingenious friend^ to whom I communi- 
cated my thoughts on this subject, has suggested, that it may per- 
haps have originated in the great inconvenience found in the use of 
the former, when writing on long parchments. Indeed the danger 
of defacing the lower characters of the rows already formed, while 
writing new characters in the upper part of the succeeding rows, 
would soon shew the necessity of adopting the horizontal row, and 
consequently of altering the position of the parchment. 

The (Bsr§ocp^ov method was probably then introduced to prevent 
the inconvenience and loss of time experienced in changing the 
position of the hand, and transferring it at once from the outer to the 
inner margin. So long, indeed, as the perpendicular rows continu- 
ed in use, it is not likely, that the @x?£o<prifav would be introduced, 
for the very reason already assigned as having led to the introduc- 
tion of the horizontal row : namely, the dread of defacing the lower 
characters ; which, as the fisfgcxprfov would, in that case, have been 
down and up, it would have been almost impossible to avoid, when- 
ever the characters Avere formed by a colouring liquid. The intro- 
duction, however, of the horizontal row having led to that of the 
fiss-gotpfidov, the much greater ease experienced in the alternate rows> 
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in which the writing was conducted from left to right, than vice 
versa, together with the disadvantage of having a double character 
for each letter, (the original and its direct reverse,) probably sug- 
gested the expediency of omitting altogether the row proceeding 
from right to left ; which would at once reduce the order of writing 
to that at present in use among the Europeans. When adopted by 
the Greeks, it was from them propagated to the western parts of 
Europe. 

The principles here discussed apply also to the Hebrew rolls. 
From inspection of the Esther roll, preserved among the MSS. of 
Trinity College, 'Dublin, it appears, that, in order to avoid the 
inconvenience that would otherwise arise from the length of the 
parchment, it was divided into compartments ; so that each Com- 
partment might, in a manner, be considered as a distinct page. 

The arrangement, however, of these compartments, as remarked, 
is strictly conformable to the same principles. Thus, when the un- 
rolled parchment is presented lengthways to the eye, the writing is 
found to be disposed into distinct compartments, one beneath the 
other ; the subject of the writing commencing in the upper com- 
partment, and proceeding in order downwards through the others. 
On the other hand, let the parchment be viewed laterally, so that 
what formed the top shall now form the right margin, and you im- 
mediately have the writing disposed into so many distinct compart- 
ments, of which each succeeding one is placed to the left of the 
preceding ; just as has been before observed to take place, under 
similar circumstances, with respect to the parallel rows. 

The Chinese method of writing, so well known^'in perpendicular 
columns, will probably be regarded as affording some support to 
the opinions now laid down.* In addition to this, an argument 

* "This support, it must be owned, would be stronger, if the Chinese did not commence 
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may he also drawn from the characters on the Babylonian bricks', 
of which a fac-simile is given in Maurice's Observations on the 
Ruins of Babylon.* From this it appears, that these characters 
were disposed into several perpendicular columns ; in which the 
characters themselves were arranged one beneath the other. 

Before concluding this paper, it may be necessary to make a 
remark or two on the resemblances between the characters, and 
the sensible objects designated by their names ; inasmuch as at- 
tempts have been frequently made to trace such resemblances. 
They have been considered by many as fanciful,-f- while others 
have denied the existence of any resemblance whatsoever. 
When, however, it is taken into consideration, that these resem- 
blances have hitherto been traced in the characters viewed in their 
upright, not lateral position, any failure of this kind can furnish no 
argument against the ideas on this subject, which have been ad- 
vanced in the earlier part of this essay. They may rather be con- 
sidered as giving weight to them, inasmuch as they seem to direct 

their perpendicular rows at the right side. Still, however, it affords no small countenance to 
the position, which lies at the foundation of the present reasoning : namely, the distribution of 
alphabetic characters one beneath the other. 

* See Maurice's Observations on the Ruins of Babylon : Plate in p. 34. Fig. 2. 8vo. 
London, 1816. For this argument I am indebted to the Rev. Doctor Barrett, Vice Provost 
of Trinity College, Dublin. See also Fig. I , in same plate, representing an ancient inscription 
on the walls of Persepolis. 

Mr. H. Mason, of this Academy, has also furnished me with another illustration of this 
principle, in the striking resemblance between the Arabic or Indian figures expressing the 
numbers two and three, and those of the characters now in use for these numbers, when the 
former are written in the lateral position. 

t See Hermannus Hugo de Prima Scribendi Origine 12mo. Antwerpise, J 617. See also, 
The Origin and Structure of the Greek Tongue, by Doctor Gregory Sharp, p. (15) p. (159) 
8vo. London, 1777. 
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us to some other than the upright position of the characters in 
tracing those resemblances, which a priori reasoning might lead 
us to expect ; since we can scarcely imagine, that names of sensible 
objects could have been arbitrarily affixed to characters, to which 
they had no resemblance. 

In confirmation of this, it may be remarked, that the charac- 
ter j, in which Doctor Fitzgerald, one of the warmest advocates 
of this resemblance, acknowledges, that little or none can be dis- 
covered, affords, when viewed in its lateral position, a fair illustra- 
tion of the principle.* 

The sum of the positions laid down in the preceding part of this 
essay amounts to this : that the letters of the Hebrew alphabet were 
originally characters expressive of sensible objects : — that, in wri- 
ting and inscribing, those characters were originally set down one 
under another, forming perpendicular rows ; the first of these rows 
commencing at the left corner of the tablet, parchment, &c. and 
each succeeding one being formed to the right of the preceding :— 
that in collections of parchments, lying one over the other, the 
writing was commenced on that, which lay at top : — that, on com^ 
pleting the last row to the right, it was turned back, and the 
writing pursued in a similar manner, either on the reverse of that 
parchment, or on the obverse of that lying immediately beneath : — 
and lastly, as that, which it has been the principal aim of this 
essay to establish, that this accounts for the Orientals in general, 
of at least the Hebrews, proceeding, in their order of writing, 
from right to left ; and commencing at that part of the book, which, 
among the Europeans, forms the termination. 

* See an Essay on the Originality and Permanency of the Biblical Hebrew, by the Rev. Dr 
Fitzgerald p. 91, 92, »vc. Dublin, 1796. 
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It may perhaps be **Haaidered as affording some degree of con- 
firmation to this opinion,, that it was formed from a simple consi- 
deration of the Hebrew characters, m relation, to the sensible ob- 
jects designated by their names, without knowing, at the time, how 
much support it might derive from other sources ; and from the con- 
sideration of the analogies of the characters of other languages. 

Such are the ideas, which have been suggested to my mind on 
this subject, and which perhaps may be deemed not altogether un- 
worthy of attention ; inasmuch as they offer something towards 
reconciling an apparent anomaly in written languages, as com- 
pared one with another, 



